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TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 

A party of young men in New Hamp- 
shire were in the habit of stealing away 
from home, to pass now and then an even- 
ingin a retired parlor of the village tavern. 
They had been well warned of the dangers 
ofthe social glass, of the fascinations of 
card playing, and of the impropriety of 
spending their evenings in places unknown 
to their friends, or in scenes which they 
would not approve. As is often the case, 
however, what seemed rather innocent in 
the beginning, was ripening fast for a har- 
vest of sorrow. Each wondering, upon 
every successive late return, that he could 
have tarried so long—that cards and wine 
could so drown conscience, and annihilate 
parental instruction and entreaty—they 
wondered that they could be so bold when 
together, and so timid when alone. The 
truth was, the excitement of every evening 
led to the appointment of the next meet- 
ing; and although repentance was soon to 
follow, neither liked to break up the club, 
or cut his fellows by his absence. 

Thus matters proceeded, till all but one 
had grown hard in sin, and were joined 
unto their idols of pleasure. The consci- 
ence of one became clamorous for peace, 
andthe pleasures of the evening being poor 
compensation, fur a night of heart ache and 
mental upbraidings. ‘The anxious look of 
friends, early education, present distresses, 
forbodings of an awful future, pressed upon 
him with insupportable responsibilities. 
He rose from the table, threw down his 
cards, and, in a solemn decided tone, de- 
clared he was from that moment no longer 
amember of the club—that he would never 
again touch wine or cards—that he prefer- 
ted peace and honor to perdition—that he 
must stop at some point, and the sooner the 
better. A shout was raised by the club; 
but before ridicule or scorn could reach his 
tar,he was gone. The club met again, in 
confident expectation that the distinguished 
member would return, but his seat at the 
accustomed table was empty—he had tak- 
én the temperance pledge, and soon was 
seen at the prayer meeting, seeking that 
peace which the world could not give or 
take away. 

We know not what became of those lov- 
‘ts-of pleasure. The penitent yet lives 
upon the borders of the Connecticut, re- 
jolcing in his escape, in his plenty and 
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Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE ORPHANS. 
Two young girls of sixteen, occupied a 
and handsomely furnished apartment. 
It was Gertrude Wyman’s own room, the 
one which her indulgent father had caused 
to be furnished wholly in accordance with 














Mmher wishes. Everything about it 
bespoke a fine taste, and cultivated 
mind. Pictures lined the walls, and 
handsomely bound volumes covered 
the tables and filled the large and 
elegant book-case. Musical instru- 
ments too, occupied their appropriate 
corner of the room. Gertrude was 
yet a school-girl, and it was in this 
apartment that she always came to 
study. She is nowintently occupied 
with her books, and heeds not that 
| her companion is not also engaged 
with hers. Edith Grantley was not 
fond of study. She was unhappily 
conscious of her beauty, and foolish- 
ly imagined, that because her father was 
wealthy, there was no need for her to 
trouble herself about learning lessons. 
Although Gertrude was in many respects 
her opposite in character, still she loved 
her, and often sought her society. She did 
sometimes feel vexed with her for studying 
so-much, but as that seemed to be her only 
fault, she hoped she would in time over- 
come it. ‘Come, Gertrude,’ said she, after 
watching for some time her studious friend, 
from the depths of a luxuriously cushioned 
chair, ‘ when will you be done with those 
books? I wish there was no such thing, 
they make you so prosy. Do come and 
play to me.’ 

*I must learn this lesson, Edith, and 
then I will oblige you. In the meantime 
I would advise you to practise; the time 
will seem shorter if you are occupied.’ 

* Oh, ’tis too much trouble; I never can 
play well, and I had much rather hear you 
any time.’ 

Edith threw herself back into the chair, 
and waited until Gertrude laid aside her 
books. ‘Have you learned your lessons 
so long since, Edith >’ 

‘Oh, no; I only looked them over, I ex- 
pect to fail, of course, in recitation; but 
then, I can’t understand the use of poring 
over old school-books all the time. It 
would do very well if we were to be teach- 
ers, but our fathers are rich, and I think 
we ought to enjoy ourselves while we are 
young.’ 

* You have strange, and I think mistak- 
en, ideas on the subject, dear Edith,’ said 
Gertrude, as she seated herself at the 
piano, which, touched by her skiltul hand, 
gave forth sweet music. ‘One more,’ 
pleaded Edith, as she rose from the instru- 
ment. 

‘No, Edith, you must excuse me this 
time, for I have a composition to write.’ 

‘Oh, Gertrude, you will kill yourself 
with studying. Do follow my example, 
and not trouble yourself about composi- 
tions. I am sure I thoroughly hate the 
word.’ But Gertrude was firm, and play- 
fully disengaging herself from her friend’s 
embrace, she seated herself at her writing 
desk. Her thoughts were soon interested 
in her theme, and Edith in vain tried to 
amuse herself, while her lessons were not 
learned. Thus it was during their school- 
days. Gertrude, by her industry and per- 
severance, deservedly gained the reputation 
of being a well-educated, and accomplished 
young lady, while Edith, who had enjoyed 
the same advantages, was very ar behind 
her in acquirements. ‘ But that is not my 
fault,’ the latter would say, when reminded 
of the difference. ‘I was not made for a 
book-worm, and I am glad that there was 
no need for me ‘to study.’ 

Three years have passed.—A young 
girl, whose pale and anxious face bears 
traces of sorrow and care, sits alone in a 
plainly, but tastefully furnished room. An 
open letter is in her hand, which she has 





read many times, and its contents seem to 
perplex her. ‘0.’ said she, ‘if I only had 
some friend to advise me.’ Just at this 
moment, a knock at the door startled her. 
She arose to admit the visitor, and gladly 
welcomed a friend near her own age. 

‘Come in,’ said she, ‘I was just wishing 
for you.’ 

‘O Gertrude,’ was the reply, ‘ you don’t 
know how sad I am, and if you want any 
one to cheer you, I cannot do it.” 

Edith Grantley, for she it was, had chang- 
ed much in three years. Sorrow had been 
her portion, and now, instead of being the 
petted child of wealthy parents, she was a 
poor and almost friendless orphan. The 
same stroke which swept away her father’s 
property, had greatly reduced Mr. Wyman’s, 
and his health having failed him, he was 
now no longer able to support his daughter. 
Gertrude had many years since, been de- 
prived of a.mother’s love and care, and 
now a weighty responsibility rested upon 
her. She must, by her own industry, sup- 
port herself and her infirm parent. But 
energy was not wanting in her at this time. 
She was vead to sacrifice her feelings, and 
become a teacher, and rejoiced that she 
had the power to make some slight return 
to the father who had so long gratified her 
every wish. 

‘I have just received a letter, Edith,’ 
said she, ‘ requesting me to go to the south 
as ateacher. A handsome salary is offer- 
ed, and I would go at once, if it were not 
for leaving father; but I cannot make up 
my mind to do that, and I have nearly de- 
cided to decline the offer, and remain and 
assist him as well as I can, by taking scho- 
lars at home. While I am with him, I 
shall know that he is kindly cared for.— 
The situation would be an excellent one 
for you, Edith, if you desire it.’ 

‘O, Gertrude, how can you speak so, 
when you know that I am not capable of 
teaching? IfI had only taken your ad- 
vice, and ateended to my studies when at 
school, how different would be my present 
situation. Now what a gloomy prospect 
is before me. I must support myself, and 
how? Iamso ignorant. Although my 
mother often urged me to do so, I never 
learned needle-work of any kind, foolishly 
supposing that I should always be rich. 
Oh how humiliating that I shall have to 
seek employment from those, who in pros- 
perity were my associates; but I deserve 
it, and will not murmur. Thoughts of my 
wasted hours and disregarded privileges 
completely silence me.’ 

‘Do not weep thus, dear Edith,’ said 
Gertrude, forgetting for the moment her 
own sorrow, that she might sympathise 
with her friend, ‘such must not be the 
case.” 

* But I can do nothing better, dear Ger- 
trude.’ ; 

‘ Listen to me, Edith, I have a plan for 
you. The gentleman who wrote to me, 
does not require the teacher at present, and 
if you will come and live with us, I will 
give you all the instruction I can, in my 
leisure hours, and in a few months, by hard 
study, you will be fitted to teach some 
branches, at least. So cheer up, Edith, 
yours is not a hopeless case, after all.’ 

‘ Dear Gertrude,’ replied Edith, while 
tears of gratitude filled her eyes, ‘ how can 
J thank you for this kindness. I will study 
hard, willingly, yes gladly, if it would avail 
to keep me above what I have so much 
dreaded.’ 

A few days served to complete their ar- 
rangements, and Edith Grantley became 
aninmate of Mr. Wyman’s humble home. 
She applied herself diligently to her books, 
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and Gertrude felt more than fepaid, by her 
unremitting kindness to her invalid parent, 
during her necessary absences. When 
Edith left to seek a home among strangers, 
the parting was a sorrowful one to the 
orphans; but they were cheered by the 
hope that they should meet again ere long, 
under more prosperous circumstances. 

Not more than a year had passed since 
Edith had left her, when the stricken heart 
of Gertrude received another wound. The 
Death-angel entered her home, and her 
only parent was removed from earth.— 
While struggling with this new grief, and 
seeking for resignation in this sore trial, a 
letter came to her in the well-known hand 
of Edith. Eagerly she opened it, hoping 
to find sympathy and expressions of love. 
Nor was she mistaken. Edith had heard 
of her father’s death, and deeply sympathiz- 
ing in her affliction, wrote immediately to 
offer her a home, and urged her acceptance 
of it, te'ling her at the same time, that she 
was no longer Edith Grantley, but Mrs. 
L., the wife of a southern merchant, who 
joined her in the wish that her friend should 
become a member of their family. Ger- 
trude could not think of depending upon 
her friend for a home; but being very de- 
sirous of seeing her once more, she decided 
on visiting her. She found her ina happy 
home, where she was warmly welcomed 
both by Mr. L. and his wife. She spent 
several months delightfully with them, 
when her health, which had beer seriously 
affected by constant care and watching, 
being entirely restored, she insisted upon 
resuming her duties as a teacher, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of her friends. She, 
however, was induced to remain, and she 
now graces the home of one who fully ap- 
preciates her merits. When Ecith speaks 
of her happiness, with tears in her eyes, 
she frequently says, ‘Dear Gertrude, I 
owe it all to you.’ 

‘Not so, Edith, rather say that we both 
owe all our blessings to the giver of every 
good gift, and let us continually thank Him 
for his kind care of the poor orphans.’ 

i Eta. 








Narrative. 
WOLF-SCALP—SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


The old log meeting-house in which a 
Presbyterian congregation in Western 
Pennsylvania had long worshipped, had fal- 
len so much into decay, that a meeting of 
the church was called, to consider the pro- 
priety of taking measures for the erection 
of a new house. Moved with zeal for the 
honor of God’s house, and with a spirit of 
self-denying liberality, not too common in 
these more prosperous days, the meeting 
resolved at once to commence a subscrip- 
tion for the puppose. A paper was proper- 
ly headed, and handed to the ruling elders 
of the church first, and it was naturally ex- 
pected that they should set an example of 
liberality tothe people. One ofthem was 
a poor man in this world’s goods but rich, 
in faith, who walked with God, and ac- 
knowleged him in all his ways. He felt 
constrained to set his name down for eight 
dollars, a large sum for a man in his cir- 
cumstances, and in those days,—more than 
half a century before California had begun 
to pour her golden treasures into the land. 
He hoped, by industry and economy, with 
the blessing of God, to raise the sum before 
the time of payment should arrive, which 
was many months ahead; but everything 
seemed to go against him. With all his 
exertions, he had not been able to save a 
dollar, after defraying his most frugal house- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








hold expenses. To add to his perplexity, | 
he owed a bill of two dollars for taxes, | 
which was to be paid at the same time.— 

With a heavy heart, he started on foot to 
the place of meeting, which was at the | 
county town, several miles distant, with his 
rifle on his shoulder—the backwoodman’s 
inseparable companion in those days, when 
a hostile Indian or a wild beast might be 
expected at any moment to cross his path. 
As he proceeded on his solitary way through 
the woods, he was permitted to talk fami- 
liarly with the Lord on the subject of his 
painful dilemma, and we may suppose he 
plead with him somewhat in this manner : 

‘Lord, thou knowest that it was not in 
any spirit of vain boasting that I took on 
me this obligation, but in humble reliance 
on thy providence, and with a single eye 
to thy glory. Wilt thou not, then graci- 
ously interfere tosave thy servant from the 
disgrace ofa*broken pledge, and thy holy 
cause, which is dearer to him than life, 
from discredit and reproach? Thou hast 
all power in heavenand earth. The silver 
and the gold‘are thine. I ask not for my 
righteousness’ sake, but for thine own 
name’s sake. I believe; Lord, help mine 
unbelief!’ 

While thus pleading, all his burden was 
removed, and he felt an assurance that all 
would be well; but how he could not im- 
agine. He had nearly reached his destina- 
tion, when he perceived a large wolf stand- 
ing right across his path, as if spellbound, 
and awaiting his fate. Raising his trusty 
rifle, and taking an unerring aim, he 
brought the animal to the ground, with a 
ball through the heart. In a few minutes 
he had its bleeding scalp removed, and de- 
posited in his pocket, and went on his way 
rejoicing unto the Lord. But what was 
the ground of his exultation and gratitude ? 
Was it deliverance from danger? No, he 
was too true a backwoodsman to fear any 
monster of the forest, while he had a rifle 
in his hand. Wait, reader, and you shall 
learn. When he reached the town, he 
proceeded straight to the office of the county 
treasurer, and handed him his wolf-scalp, 
aud at the same time his bill for taxes.— 
The farmers had suffered so much in their 
flocks from the depredations of wolves, that 
a reward had been offered for the scalp of 
every wolfkilled within the county. The 
treasurer taking it, said, ‘I need not put 
you to your oath that the wolf to which 
this belonged was killed within the county : 
I find it is still warm.’ 

Putting a receipt on his bill for two 
dollars, he handed him eight dollars, the 
balance of the premium. Thence the good 
man proceeded to the church meeting, and, 
with feelings of delight, which may be more 
easily conceived than expressed, he paid 
his subscription to the new meeting house. 

Let the skeptic talk of a lucky accident, 
and laugh at the credulity which can see 
the finger of Godin this; I envy him not. 
To me, it isa most rational, as well as con- 
soling truth, that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without our Heavenly Father, and 
while I believe that Elijah was literally fed 
by ‘ravens,’ and not by ‘merchants,’ or 
‘ Arabians,’ or by the * inhabitants of Arbo,’ 
as some neological commentators would 
translate the word, in order to ignore a 
special providence, I am prepared to believe 
any well authenticated fact of Divine inter- 
position in behalf of God's afflicted and be- 
lieving people.—[ Presbyterian. 











Religion. 
LOOKING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


* I have often sought for relief from trou- 
ble and trials by my own endeavors, when 
I should have sought for comfort from God,’ 
said the mother of Dr. Chalmers, when at 
the age of seventy-three she took a solemn 
review of her life. 

Every Christian’s experience testifies to 
the same want of wisdom, and want oficon- 
fidence in God. It is often necessary for 
God to remove every earthly prop, that we 
may rest on him. It is often necessary for 
Him to dry up all other fountains of con- 
solation, that we may be constrained to re- 
pair to the fountain opened in the gospel. 

God will teach us by easy lessons if we 
are willing to learn; if not he will give us 
hard ones. ‘I have learned,’ said an aged 
mother in Israel, ‘ to go directly to God with 
every trouble and every joy. He has in- 
vited me to cast my care upon him, and 
why should I then try to bear it all myself?’ 








| visitor, ‘ why should we? 


‘Sure enough,’ was the reply of her 
But there are 


| many things which are our reasonable ser- 
| vice and our privilege which it is not easy 


for us to do.’ 

‘I know it. It would seem to be the 
easiest thing in the world to let our Savior 
bear our burdens for us, but we are apt to 
cling to them as if they were our most pre- 
cious blessings. If I am now able to cast 
my care upon him, it is because he taught 
me todo so. He taught me, by throwing 
such an overwhelming load of care upon 
me, that I could not bear up under it, and 
I was forced to cry out, Lord, save or I 
| perish. It is a wonder that Christ will re- 

ceive us, seeing that we seldom come to him 

until we are obliged to.’ 
Is it true that Christians seldom come 

to Christ for aid and comfort, till the pres- 
sure of trouble is so great that they cannot 
longer stay away? Christ does not surely 
deserve such treatment at our hands. His 
free and urgent invitation should be accept- 
ed. ‘True there is the tendency of our un- 
sanctified nature above alluded to. But 
that tendency can be overcome. Means 
for overcoming it are furnished by the Sav- 
ior. Let us go to him and ask for grace 
to cast our care upon him, to look to him, 
and to him alone, for deliverance from 


trouble.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 








Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
NO. V. 
JAMES MUNROE. 

James Munroe was born in the year 1759, 
on the banks of the Potomac, in the county 
of Westmoreland, in what was at that time 
called the colony of Virginia. Mr. Munroe 
was completing his education at the col- 
lege of William and Mary, when the colo- 
nial delegates assembled at Philadelphia, 
to deliberate upon the manifold oppressions 
of Great Britain, and promulgated the de- 
claration of Independence. His youth, 
was all that prevented young Munroe from 
taking an active part in the controversy, 
which had agitated the country from the 
first promulgation of the stamp act. 

Upon the first formation of the American 
army, Munroe, then but eighteen years of 
age, left his college, and repairing to Gene- 
ral Washington’s head quarters at New 
York, enrolled himself in the army as a 
cadet, in the regiment commanded by Col- 
onel Mercer. He joined the army when 
everything wore a hopeless and gloomy as- 
pect. New and unforseen difficulties were 
daily arising, but still the young hero was 
not dismayed or disheartened, and to such 
brave spirits as his, who went right on 
through difficulty and danger, the United 
States owe their political emancipation.— 
The young cadet joined the ranks with a 
firm determination to live or die with the 
strife of his injured country for liberty.— 

Mr. Munroe shared all the defeats and 
privations which attended the army of 
Washington, through the various battles 
and skirmishes of Flat Bush, Haerlem 
Heights, and White Plains. ‘He was 
present at the evacuation of New York and 
Long Island, at the surrender of Fort 
Washington, and at the retreat through 
the Jerseys.’ After sharing with his coun- 
trymen their hardships and dangers, he 
participated with them in their great and 
unanticipated success. Asa reward for his 
bravery in these various scenes, in which 
he received several severe wounds, he was 
promoted a captain ofinfantry. After this 
he entered the office of Mr. Jefferson, and 
pursued the study of law with ardor for a 
time, but did not entirely lay aside the 
sknapsack for the green bag,’ but served 
as a volunteer, during the two years of his 
legal pursuits. In 1780, he was appointed 
a military commissioner, by governor Jef- 
ferson, to examine into the condition of 
the Southern army, and to determine from 
the result of his observations, the proba- 
bility of rescuing them from the enemy.— 
Upon his return, the Governor and Execu- 
tive Council were much pleased with his 
execution of such an important trust. In 
1782, he was elected a member of the le- 
gislature of Virginia, and by that body he 
was elected to a seat in the Executive 
Council. There, evidencing power and 
fitness for legislation, which he afterwards 
employed with an unremitting energy for 
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his country, he was in thesucceeding year, 
chosen member of the Congress of the 
United States, on the ninth of June, 1783. 
From this time forward he was constantly 
chosen to fill offices of trust and importance 
both at home and abroad, by his country- 
men, and the course he pursued confirmed 
the high esteem in which he was held.— 
He frequently, in the course of his duty, 
had to contend with great difficulties, but 
he always came off honorably to himself, 
and to those who had confided in him. 

On the fifth of March, 1817, Mr. Munroe 
was inaugerated as President, the oath of 
office being administered by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. On the fifth of 
March, 1821, Mr. Munroe was re-elected 
President, and continued to discharge the 
duties of his high office, for another four 
years, with the utmost prudence and cor- 
rectness. During his Presidency, the coun- 
try enjoyed a uniform state of peace and 
prosperity. ‘ By his prudent management 
of the national affairs, both foreign and do- 
mestic, he eminently contributed to the 
honor and happiness of millions, and retired 
from office, enjoying the respect, affection 
and gratitude of all.’ He died in the year 
1830, deeply lamented by a nation. ‘In 
the multitude of a great nation’s public af- 
fairs,’ says Mr. J. Q. Adams, in his eulogy 
on Mr. Munroe, ‘ there is no official act of 
their Chief Magistrate, but should be trace- 
able to a dictate of duty, pointing to the 
welfare of the people. Such was the car- 
dinal principle of Mr. Munroe; and we 
have met to mark the memorable incidents 
of a life signalized by all the properties 
which embody the precepts of virtue, and 
the principles of wisdom.’ 

He strengthened and consolidated the 
federative edifice of his country’s union, till 
he was entitled to say like Augustus Cea- 
sar, of nis imperial city, that he had ‘ found 
her built of brick, and left her built 
of marble,’ EstELLE. 








| Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 
MY SISTER. 

Who does not love, in later life, to look 
back and recall to mind the friends of our 
earlier years, and at such times, how vivid- 
ly, how life-like comes up before us the 
image of some loved but absent friend.— 
years may have passed since we have met, 
or perchance they may now be sleeping in 
the silent grave, yet how fondly do we 
cherish their memory. Itis many years 
since my sister died, yet I remember her 
with all the freshness of an event of yester- 
day. Would, my young friends, I could 
now bring her before you as she is engrav- 
en upon my heart. From my earliest re- 
collection she was an invalid, and on that 
account the pet lamb, the treasured one of 
our little flock. Butthis did not render 
her in the least exacting or overbearing. 
No one ever studied or sought the happi- 
ness of others, or was more ready to sacri- 
fice their own wishes and inclinations for 
others’ good, than was she. Was any one 
in trouble, her eye detected the first sha- 
dow that passed over the countenance, 
while her pleasant words and cheerful 
smiles possessed a charm in dispelling them. 
Though she was many years my senior, and 
that of a younger sister, yet she was ever 
ready to assist us in all our childish plans 
and amusements, and would seem quite as 
happy as ourselves. Had one a difficult 
sum in Arithmetic to get, or a hard lesson 
in Geography to learn, no one, we thought, 
could so nicely explain it to us, as dear 
sister Anna. She never told us that. she 
was too tired, or that her head ached too 
hard, though her sunken eye, and the bright 
spot upon her cheek, might have told us 
the same. I have told you she was ever 
an invalid; but could you have seen her 
when she was the strongest and best, mov- 
ing about in the family circle, so quiet and 
cheerful, imparting happiness to all around 
her, you could hardly have believed she 
wasa constant sufferer. There were times 
when she suffered exceedingly, and for 
weeks together would be confined entirely 
to her bed. But there was none of that 
gloom and sadness in her sick room which 
is usually attached to suchaplace. It was 
a loved and hallowed spot to us all. We 
children never wanted a greater reward for 
anything, than to be the, bearer of some 
little nicety to her, with the privilege of 
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sitting an half hour by herside. However 
sick she might be, we knew that there wag 
asmile anda kiss awaiting us. Dearly as 
we all then loved her, we had not then 
learned her worth. In the fall of 1828, a 
fever raged in our neighborhood, to an al- 
most uuparalleled extent, and one after an. 
other of our little family were taken down, 
until all save our father and this sister, 
were prostrated by this dread disease, and 
some of us 80 sick that fora while our lives 
were despaired of. It was then she seem- 
ed possessed of unnatural strength, and was 
more than ever forgetful of self, in her en- 
tire devotion to others. Patiently and 
quietly would she go from one sick bed to 
another, bathe the aching head, and smooth 
the ruffed pillow, and to all impart the 
words of hope and comfort. She hardly 
allowed herself the necessary hours for rest, 
but by night and day she was a ministering 
angel by our side. At last we were pro- 
nounced convalescent, and had so far re- 
gained our strength as to be carried to the 
family sitting-room one morning, for pray- 
ers. By request of ours, Anna’s large easy 
chair was brought from her room and plac- 
ed between my younger sister and myself, 
For a number of days we had noticed that 
her step was more languid, and’ her eye 
more sunken, and this morning it was with 
some effort that she ‘walked across the 
room and seated herself. She took a hand 
of each ofours in hers, looked around the 
room and saw that we were all again there, 
while the tears started to her eyes as she 
exclaimed, ‘ This is too much, too much.’ 
It was indeed too much for her over-tasked, 
exhausted nature, and she was carried 
fainting to her room, and laid upon the 
bed. A physician wasimmediately called, 
but from the first gave us no hope; said 
the fever was already in her veins, and na- 
ture was too exhausted to bear up against 
it. For nine long days it was our turn to 
watch by the side of this sick and suffering 
one. At times her reason wandered, and 
then she was by our side, would speak our 
names and smile, that same cheerful, hope- 
ful smile, which had so often encouraged 
us while sick. Never shall I forget the 
agony of that moment, when early one 
morning, we gathered around her bed to 
see her die. Reason was restored perfect 
ly. but she was too far gone to speak. She 
looked around upon us all, then upward, 
which seemed to say, meet me in heaven. 
She breathed shorter and shorter, and ina 
few moments her soul had burst its clayey 
tenement and was a ransomed spirit, as we 
have every reason to believe, before the 
throne eternal. She had in early life chos- 
en the one thing needful, and it had not 
failed her during her time of trial, and s0- 
journ here, and even in the hour of death 
her Savior was near, saying ‘ Fear not, for 
I am with you.’ 


Plainfield, Ms. Sept. 1. 1858. 











Benevolence. 


BRING HIM TO ME. 

‘I have pretty much come to the conclu- 
sion that I shall not try to do anything 
more for young Stilwill. Ihave taken 4 
great deal of pains with him, I am laboring 
in vain,’ said Mr. Williams. 

‘Remember the word which commands 
us not to be weary in well doing, and a& 
sures us we shall reap in dte time, if we 
faint not.’ 

‘I know we are apt to give way to dit 
couragements, and I have guarded against 
that tendency. Ihave continued my 
tempts to induce him to consider his way’ 
and he has uniformly manifested so much 
indifference or perverseness, that a continu 
ance of my efforts would be like casting 
pearls before swine.’ 

‘God is very slow to give men up and 
say of them as he did of Ephraim, ‘ let him 
alone :’ we should therefore be slow 
come to the conclusion that it is not ou 
duty to make any further efforts for the 
conversion ofa soul. 1 remember an mer 
dent, related by an eminently devout ma, 
which had a tendency to keep me from 
feeling that it is useless to attempt to 
anything more for an individual. Ther 
was a young man of his acquaintance who 
had forsaken the guide of his youth, and 
had forsaken the covenant of his God, and 
had become a zealous infidel. His primer 
ples brought forth their appropriate frat 
and his example and influence became vp 
unhappy in the community. The mam 
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to whom I referred to just now, labor- 
eq with him with all fidelity and Christian 
sfection- He attempted to show him the 
ysoundness of his belief, to convince him 
ofsin, and warn him ofhis danger. Fora 
time, the young man would attempt to 
ae with him, but finding himself over- 
matched in argument, he resorted to abuse. 
Time after time did the man of God visit 
jim, and seek access to his heart and con- 
gience. All his attempts were in vain.— 
Speers, abuse and blasphemy were the con- 
sequences of his appeals. At length, he 
concluded that he had done his duty to the 
young man, that his visits dnd conversa- 
tions only had a tendency to harden him, 
and to increase his guilt. 

During the interview which he intended 
should be the last, the young man was more 
abusive than he had ever been before. But 
the watcher for souls did not feel satisfied 
with the conclusion he had come to, to let 
the poor infidel alone. His heart yearned 
over him, and he felt constrained to seek a 
ft opportunity for conversing with him 
once more. He did so, and did not meet 
with as much opposition as on former occa- 
sions. He persevered, and at length had 
the satisfaction of hearing the infidel ask in 
deep earnestness ‘What must I do to be 
saved?” 

He afterwards learned from the young 
man, that during the interview which was 
designed to be the last, it was with great 
difficulty that he could restrain the impulse 
he felt to confess that he was a miserable 
sinner, and that he was enabled to keep 
from doing so, by affecting a violence and 
hatred which had no piace in his heart.— 
Now if the man had kept his resolution and 
let him alone, it is quite probable that a 
soul might have been lost to holiness and 
to God.’ 

‘lam sorry toentertain the thought of 
abandoning the case of any one as hope- 
less; but in regard to S. there is nothing 
whatever to encourage the hope that any- 
thing I can do for him will be of any avail.’ 

‘Weil, if you can’t do anything else for 
him, you can obey the Savior’s injunction, 
‘bring him to me,’ you will remember that 
one possessed of a devil was brought to his 
disciples and they could not manage him, 
so Christ said ‘ bring him to me.’ When 
his disciples in these latter days, meet with 
asinner whom they can’t manage, they 
should ‘ bring him to the Savior, by faith 
and prayer.’ : 

‘Ihave tried to pray for young S.”’ ‘I 
have no doubt but you have: but we 
never ask for help se earnestly as when we 
areconvineed that we cannot help our- 
selves, that ileliverance if it comes at all 
mustcome from God. When after long 
trial not without prayer, we find that we 
canmake no impression upon a sinner’s 
mind, we should be led to bring the case of 
that sinner before God, with an earnestness 
and importunity which can result only from 
despair of help from any other quarter.— 
Just conceive of the Savior’s saying to you, 
‘bring him to me,’ and bear him thither in 
the arms of unwavering faith and importu- 
nate prayer.’—[ IV. Y. Obs. 








A PROFITABLE VISIT. 


‘Traversing the windings of a small 
creek,’ says a colporteur in Western Vir- 
ginia, ‘I was told of a man who lived four 
miles from any other family, and was ad- 
vised not to call on him, as the path to his 
house was difficult to find, and in case I 
did go, I should only be insulted. I how- 
ever went, and found the man and his wife 
in the field at work. The children seeing 
me coming, started at the height of their 
speed, and continued running until they 
got to their parents. I went out to them, 
and after some time succeeded in getting 
them to the house, but I could do nothing 
More than give them some publications. 
Talso conversed and prayed with them, af- 
ter which the man followed me to the fence. 
He inquired if I was not a preacher, and 
Where and when I would preach. When 
I told him, he promised to be there, and so 
he was, although it was eleven miles from 

house. He is now a follower of the 

avior, ‘ says that had I not come to see 

» in all probability he might have perish- 

ed in his sine.’—[ An. Mess. 2: 
aN 


BEGINNING OF GOOD-THINGS. 
A colporteur in Virginia writes, ‘It is 
no uncommon occurrence to find a little boy 


ing their ignorant parents, who sit listen- 
ing with all the earnestness of little children. 
I have seen within a few days the father, 
mother, and five brothers and sisters who 
could not read, listening to the story of 
Samuel, as found in that little book, ‘ Pre- 
cept upon Precept.’ The mother observed 
to the father,‘ Why, that sounds ’xactly 
like the Bible. We must have that book.’ 
The book was bought. Here is where the 
reformation begins. A thirst for knowledge 
is created in the mind of one little boy or 
girl ina family, and this desire increases 
until the whole family, and then the neigh- 
borhood become interested. Now goes up 
the new school-house neaf the mountain ; 
then a prayer meeting is established there, 
then a Sabbath-school—then a missionary 
hears ofall this, and he follows, holding 
forth to them the word of life. A church 
isformed. The mustard-seed has sprung 
up, and become a great tree. This has 
been the practical result here to my own 
knowledge.’—[ib. 


— 








HMlorality. 


THE BLACK-CURRANT STAIN. 


A girl whom I know always goes to bed 
at eight o’clock. Now it happened that 
after her mother had taken her up-stairs, 
she had occasion to leave her for as much as 
ten minutes or more; and during that time 
the little girl, before she took off her clothes, - 
got to the jar of black-currant jelly. 

In the room where she sleeps is a com- 
fortable, dry closet, with several high 
shelves init. There are band-boxes® and 
other things at the bottom, and up higher, 
on the wooden pegs, Jane hangs some of 
her clothes; but on the high shelves her 
mother keeps her preserves. Sometimes 
there are a good many jars there, and at 
other times but few, as the case may be; 
but on this occasion there were not more 
than three or four. 

How the little girl contrived to get to the 
top shelf puzzles me. No doubt she got 
on achair; but if she did, she must have 
put something on the chair first, otherwise 
she could not have reached it. What if 
her foot had slipped, and she had broken 
her leg! I once heard of a woman steaJing 
preserves in which poison had been mingl- 
ed to destroy rats ; she ate it, and it brought 
her to the grave. Shocking affair! It 
might have been just the same with Jane. 

When the little girl’s mother went up 
stairs again, she was in bed, so that she 
must have been very nimble in her move- 
ments ; indeed, this makes me afraid that 
she had been at the jar before. She is al- 
ways accustomed to fold up her clothes 
tidily ; but, owing to her hurry, she had 
not done so, and her mother spoke of it, 
and began to fold them properly herself. 

In alittle time she discovered a dark 
stain on the bosom of the little girl’s frock. 
* Oh,’ said she, ‘ how can you be so careless 
at your writing! I have spoken to you of 
this several times; here is a large ink-spot 
on the bosom of your frock.’ 

She lay still, and did not speak a word. 
She knew very well that it was not ink on 
her frock; but her mother soon found her 
out; for, on looking inside the frock bosom, 
she found some of the black-currant jelly. 

Her mother did not speak of it to her 
that night; for she was so much shocked 
that she was afraid of punishing her then, 
lest she should not do it with proper feel- 
ings. What made the fault the greater was, 
that among the Scripture texts which Jane 
had that day looked up to give her mother, 
one of them was the eighth commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 

When her father came to know what had 
taken place, it sadly grieved him, for he 
thought that his little girl would have fear- 
ed to do sucha deed. Oh, what a trouble 
are wicked children to their parents! Bit- 
ter as wormwood is the bad conduct of a 
' thoughtless and wayward child. 

The very next morning, the little girl 
was to go with some young friends to see 
a fine collection of animals. She had 
thought much of it, and talked of it for 
several days, and now that the delightful 
day had arrived, she could hardly contain 
herself for joy. Alas! how soon was her 
rejoicing to be turned into tears! 

‘Just when she was ready to be dressed 
in her best clothes, to go to the show, her 
father and mother called her to them, and 
told her that they had some verses which 
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manner. These verses her father had hasti- 
ly written that morning. 
She was in excellent spirits, on account 
of the treat she was about to enjoy in visit- 
ing the menagerie. As she stood up to 
read, her father put the verses into her 
hand, and bade her read them loud and 
distinctly, and to pause between every 
verse. 
At first there was a smile on her face, 
and she pronounced every word clearly ; 
but before she had read two verses, her 
face grew pale; after this, she hesitated 
and began to tremble, and very soon. her 
voice faltered, and then she burst into 
tears. But you shall now have the verses 
without interruption; you must do your 
best to fancy the way in which Jane got 
through them. 

My words will hardly gain belief, 

Yet true it is, I am a thief; 

T clamber’d on a chamber chair, 

But God was looking at me there. 

I thought myself alone and free ; 

And that no eye could follow me ; 

But God looks down with watchful eyes, 

And always sees us from the skies. 

To reach the jam-pot then I tried, 

And soon I press’d it to my side; 

The currants I began to eat, 

Forgetting who beheld the cheat. 

What shall do? Where shall I go? 

What course to take I do not know: 

Oh sinful child! Ohsad disgrace! 

Where shall I hide my blushing face ? 

The neighbors, should they know, alas! 

May point their fingers as I pass, 

And tellrude boys—oh shame and grief!— 

To call aloud,‘ ‘There goes the thief!’ 

This very day, dress’d clean and neat, 

parents promised me a treat ; 

But [ have fill’d their hearts with wo, 

And now they will not let me go. 

I kiss the rod, my fault I own; 

I'll seek my chamber all alone, 

And there, my wounded breast to ease, 

T’ll fall upon my bended knees— 

And ask of God, for Jesus’ sake, 

This stony heart of mine to break, 

That I his goodness may adore, 

And break his holy laws no more. 

I need hardly say, that yesterday was a 
doleful day to the little girl; but as her 
father and mother have kissed her, and 
again taken her into favor, I doubt not that 
they are satisfied her repentance is sincere. 

And now, should you ask me the name 
of this little girl, my reply is, that I would 
not on any account tell you. Though I 
wish to warn you against her faults, I do 
not mean to expose her to any one. No, 
no! I will not fail to reprove all young 
people who do wrong; but then— 

To win them from a wicked way, 
[ll hide the fault I see, 

And show my love to them, that they 
May show their love to me. 


Sabbath School. 
EMMA WALTERS. 


One bright summer’s afternoon, when 
the sun was very cheerfully shining into the 
school-room, and the busy hum of teaching 
arose from every class, a respectable-look- 
ing man entered the room. With a slow 
step he approached the spot where the su- 
perintendent stood. 

* May I speak with you a moment?” 

* With pleasure.’ 

‘My name is Walters; you once had a 
child of mine in this school.’ 

‘ We had; I recollect it perfectly —Emma 
Walters; you are her father?’ 

*I am, God be thanked. She has been 
a good, dear childtome. When last I was 
in this place I was a heard-hearted, stub- 
born sinner, without love for God or man. 
I tore away my child, refused to listen to 
her entreaties, forbade her to return, and 
still—still she loved me.’ 

The man brushed away a tear, and went 














on: 

* We left the neighborhood, and every 
day I got worse and worse ; and very often 
I wished that the child was dead, but she 
still lived—still kind, still loving; not 
eleven years old, but so tidy, so quiet, that 
she kept our one room comfortable enough. 
Sometimes I left her without bread for a 
whole day. She never murmured. Well, 
sir, I fell sick. One or two friends took 
pity on Emma—nobody would have had 
pity on me—and helped her to tend me in 
that sickness. They gave her food and 
money, and through the long, long dreary 


nights, she sat beside my bed. 0, so like 
her mother! One night I awoke from a 
restless dream. The room was half in 
shadow ; the child sat at the table, and I 
heard her voice—she was reading aloud : 
** This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.’ 
* What is that, Emma?’ I asked; ‘ what 
are you reading ?” 
‘* The Bible, father dear,’ she answered, 
and came toward me with a gentle look.— 
O, sir, I never felt so before. ‘Read it 
again, Emma,’ I said. ‘Come near to me, 
that I may hear the words.’ 
‘She did so. I was overcome. My 
child was the instrument, in God’s hands, 
of awakening me to a sense of- my condi- 
tion. I was wretched. Iwaslost. I be- 
sought her to pray for me, and she did.— 
So simply, so touching, she seemed to me 
no longer achild, but an angel of God sent 
down from heaven. From that time I 
sought the Lord, and he heard and deliver- 
ed me out of all my troubles. I found 
peace and joy in believing. Through the 
kindness of friends, I was placed in a posi- 
tion where I could obtain an honest liveli- 
hood. God blessed my labor. I have now 
constant employment. Emma is my little 
housewife ; we are once again in this neigh- 
borhood, and to-day—to-day I thought, 
and Emma thought, I had better come and 
ask your leave for her return.’ The man 
wept, and it was some time before he could 
command his feelings. 
Emma is now again a pupil in the school, 
the same thoughtful, active, attentive child 
that she ever was; and a happy thing it is 
to see her on the Sabbath evenings, sitting 
in chapel, side by side with her father, her 
hand fast locked in his, listening to the 
words of hope, and faith, and love. 
Children, do not forget that you may be 
very useful, but that the way to do good is 
to be good ; and that the best way of show- 
ing how beautiful is the gospel, is to live 
the gospel in your daily lives. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings God can or- 
dain strength and perfect praise. 

[Teacher’s Offering. 








Parental. 








KING LEAR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. 


Some of my little readers may have read 
this story, but for those who have not I will 
write it. There was once a king who had 
three daughters—he was called Lear. Two 
of his daughters were indulged in every 
thing; but the youngest and most amiable 
was neglected by her father, and her proud 
sisters; like many foolish parents, King 
Lear allowed his two daughters to do just 
as they pleased. Sophronia, the oldest, 
was a proud, unfeeling girl, and Malinda 
was not much better. Poor Octavia was 
left to the care of the servant, but she was 
blessed with a good nurse who taught her 
to be pious. The poor old man was led by 
them altogether; they persuaded him he 
was getting too old to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment, and that he must give them the 
power. He consented, with this promise, 
that they were to allow him to keep and 
support fifty of his old and faithful servants, 
and that they would let him live with each 
of them six monthsata time. Poor Octa- 
via was turned out of doors, and went to 
live in the country with a poor cottager ; 
doing all their house-work for a living. — 
He went first to live with Sophronia. Af- 
tér being there about three months, she 
told him that she thought he was too ex- 
travagant, and that she was going to dis- 
miss his servants. He was very angry, and 
left the house, telling her he would go to 
Malinda who would not be so ungrateful. 
He went to Malinda and told his trouble, 
but she, instead of comforting the old man, 
said her sister had done just right; that 
she would not allow them in her house. 

The old man did not know what to do. 
Not being contented with that, they had 
the old man’s eyes put out, and turned him 
out of doors. The poor old man wandered 
about, nearly out of his senses. Itso hap- 
pened that he was in the very neighbor- 
hood where Octavia lived. She happened 
togo that way, and saw a poor old man 
tearing his hair, and calling on heaven to 
avenge him of.his ungrateful children.— 
When she saw him she put her arms around 
him, and told him she was his child, that 
she would work for him, and took him to 

















they wished her to read in her very best 







days, and through the long, long weary 
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him gladly. His cruel daughters died a 
miserable death: one of them fell from off 
her horse and broke her neck. The other 
killed herself in a fit of despair. Octavia 
being the next heir, was put in possession 
of her father’s throne, where she lived to do 
good to all aroundher. The poor old man, 
after begging her forgiveness, lived in great 
peace. Remember, dear children, always 
obey your parents, and God will bless you. 
[Due West Telescope. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
THE COLISEUM. 


Passing along the forum southward, about 
a querter of a mile, brings you to the Arch of 
the Emperor Titus, erected to commemorate his 
triumph over the Jews. It resembles, in its 
general appearance, the Arch of Severus ; the 
bas reliefs of course, have reference to scenes 
enacted in the Jewish wars. 

A short distance beyond this arch, we be- 


held. the grandest remains of antiquity in Rome 
—the majestic ruins of the mighty Coliseum. 


‘It stands exactly where one would wish it to 
stand—far from modern Rome, alone in its 
solitary grandeur, and surrounded only with 
the ruins of the imperial city. Around it are 
strewed in every direction, huge fragments of 
colopal granite columns, half buried in the 
earth, whose gigantic shafts, it would almost 
seem, no human power could have broken.’ 

It is of an oval form, and the walls were ori- 
ginally two hundred feet high. It enclosed a 
large area, which was the place in which wild 
beasts were exhibited, and gladiators fought. 
From a wall around it, high enough to protect 
the spectators, seats supported by arches, rose 
one above another to the top of the building, 
affording seats for one hundred thousand per- 
sons. An awning was thrown over the top to 
keep off the sun and rain. 

The exterior of the vast edifice was of three 
orders of architecture. The lower part was of 
the Doric order, the next story, so to speak, was 
Tonic, and the third Corinthian. 

In the area, which is now so silent and de- 
serted, thousands of Christians were destroyed 
by wild beasts. The soil on which we stood, 
had been drenched with the blood of thousands 
upon thousands. 

During the dark ages, the popes and nobles 
of Rome used this magnificent building asa 
quarry for stone wherewith to erect their own 
palaces. A large part of the outer well was 
thus removed, though in no part was the edifice 
entirely broken through to the area. About 
one fourth of the outer wall is standing, and 
gives us an idea of what the edifice was before 
the robbers laid their hands upon it. 

The Coliseum would probably have been en- 
tirely pulled down, had not Pope Benedict 
fourteenth planted a cross within it, and pro- 
claimed the whole to be consecrated ground, 
hallowed by the blood of martyrs. Superstition 
thus saved it from destruction. Had Paul fifth 
consecrated it instead of pulling it down to 
build his huge palaces, his name would have 
come down to posterity with honor. 

Great care has in later times been bestowed 
upon its preservation and repair. Nearly one 
fourth of the edifice, as it now stands, is built 
of brick by modern hands. Men were employ- 
ed in repairing it while we were there. ‘I'his 
is well, provided they confine their efforts to 
its preservation. 

We ascended by a modern staircase, to the 
highest practical point—to within about twenty 
feet of the top of that portion of the wal! which 
remains entire. 

In company with a few English friends, I 
visited the Coliseum by moonlight. The moon 
did not rise till eleven, so that it was midmyht 
before we arrived on its deserted walls. The 
deep silence, the light streaming through the 
ruined arches, the whole scene was adapted to 


produce emotions which it is difficult to ex- 
press. 


‘What solitude and desertion! What a 
change from the day when Titus dedicated it 
dy the slaughter of five thousand wild beasts, 
and the savage combat of gladiators; when 
Roman gallies rode in its ample arena in all 
the counterfeit confusion of a mock naval fight ; 
and when shouts of acclamation rent the air 
from an hundred thousand voices at once!’ 

It is a matter of rejoicing, that the scenes of 

‘cruelty once enacted there can never be reviv- 














ed. Popery, bad as it is, will never counte- 
nance the butchery of men for amusement, and 
Protestantism will take care that no more 
martyr blood shall be shed in Rome. 

The change to which the Coliseum is a wit- 
ness, shows the superiority of Christianity even 
in its most perverted form, to the religion of 
Greece and Rome. J. As 





[COMMUNICATION.] 


AN INFANTS GRAVE. 


What sad and mournful thoughts steal upon 
us as we behold the willow weeping over the 
little form that lies cold in death, and the 
flowers shedding their ambient perfume tp the 
air. Does it not fill the stoutest heart with 
anguish, and the eyes with burning tears, to 
see those loved forms laid in the cold, silent 
grave? Still, our loss is their gain; they no 
more shall share the trials, and alluring tempta- 
tions of this world; no more shall they ve tos- 
sed by the rude billows of life, but rest secure 
in the haven of eternal peace. 


Littleton. 8S. EvizaBera. 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Middleboro Ms. Feb. 23, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have a charming 
Companion come every week. She tells me 
very many pretty stories. Anna Hartley’s 
stories are very interesting. I wish I could see 
her to thank her for the amusement she affords 
me. She is very kind to spend half of her time 
in writing to the Youth’s Companion. I re- 
member a gentleman said to father that he 
thought the Youth’s Companion was the best 
child’s paper in the world, which as there are 
so very many now, is saying considerable, do 
you notthink so? I hope you will live a great 
many years to give pleasure to the young. 

I have a great many books, and enjoy reading 
them, but when I have finished one [ am sorry, 
and wish I had another, but my Youth’s Com- 
panion is like a new book coming every week. 
Father has taken it ever since it was published. 

From your friend and subscriber, 
Marte Louis. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
Red Brook ; or who'll buy my water-cresses ? 
By Francis Forrester, Esq., Boston. Geo. 
Rand & Co. 3 Cornhill. 








Variety. 
‘WE SHALL HAVE A REPORTER THERE? 


Thus remarked a young friend thoughtlessly, 
as he was about to leave home to attend a so- 
cial ball, given in a country village. My heart 
responded with deep and solemn interest to his 
assertion, as | thought of the immortal souls 
who would gather there, thus to employ the 
fleeting moments, in mercy allotted them to 
prepare foreternity. A reporter was there. A 
report was written, which imust finally be made. 

A report of what? Of every thought, word, 
and deed. Of violated vows to live for Christ, 
and not for the world. Of paternal vows 
solemnly made, and now forgotten, as pareats, 
with their children, meusure off time, precious 
time, to the * sound of the viol.’ 

Where 1s th: report written? On memory: 
to be traced by cunscience, as it shall wake 
from its sluinbers, and recall wasted opportuni- 
ties, abused mercies, slighted admonitions, loud 
warnings, when death is at the door. 

Where will the report be read? At the bar 
of God.—[.Am. Mess. 
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“MIND WHAT YOU ARE ABOUT,’ 


Half an hour ago, Sally Hawker went into 
the meadow a-imilking, and Carlo, with his tail 
curling over his back, kept close at her heels. 

Well, when Sally had dove aulking, and was 
trudging homeward, with ner pail on her head 
and her little stool under her arm, she was 
thoughtless enough to undo her pin-cushion, 
on purpose to play with Carlo, Woaile she was 
twitching her piu-cusiivp up ans duwn by the 
string, and Carlo was jumping to lay hold of it, 
the pail on her bead Jost its balunce, and the 
mulk poured down on her arm aud shoulder. 

In a mowent she dropped both her pin-cushion 
and her stwol, to prevent her pail from failing, 
but it was too late; duwn came the mulk-pail 
with the bottom upward! 

A pretty sculding she had: and well she de- 
served it. There isa time to attend to our 
duties, and a time for innucent enjoyment ; let 
me then ask you, if, at your bovks and your 
needle, you are iudastrivus and steady, or gid- 
dy and thoughtless hike Sally Hawker? 
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“IF MY MINISTER GOES DOWN, PLL GO 
With HIM? 


So said a good man and true in one of our 
country churches. Gud bless thee, thou warm- 
hearted man and Christian, with a double por- 
tion of spiritual yuod in thine own-sou!! Earth- 
ly things perish with the using. Taese cannot 
reward thee; but of the richer blessings of 
God’s grace, thou shalt receive as freely as 
thou spendest of thy earhly abundance to re- 





fresh the fainting spirit of thy brother man—or 





better still, to supply the needs of him whom 
God has sent to lead you to His heavenly home. 
It is a noble resolution,—perhaps we may call 
it a praiseworthy one, and yet he who does not 
adopt it as his own, is culpable, and will fail 
to receive God’s blessing. So close is the line 
drawn, so close the connection.—| Ch. Mirror. 
—_—_———__ 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Some of the papers had a paragraph recom- 
mending the use of wheat flour in the case of 
scalds and burns. A gentleman in Dayton 
writes that he tested it to his satisfaction. He 
says: 

While at the supper table, a little child which 
was seated in its mother’s lap, suddenly grasp- 
ed hold of a cup of hot tea, severely scalding 
its left hand and &m. I immediately brought 
a pan of flour and plunged the arm into it, 
covering entirely the parts scalded with the 
flour. The effect was truly remarkable, the 
pain was gone instantly. I then bandaged the 
arm loosely, applying plenty of flour next to the 
skin, and onthe following morning there was 
not the least sign that the arm had been scald- 
ed, neither did the child suffer the least pain 
after the application of the flour. 

Reader, do you bear this little fact in mind, 
if a similar occasion offers. 

——=>_—_. 


A SCRIPTURAL NAME. 


The Richmond Times of Saturday relates 
the following:—A gentleman travelling in a 
section of the country which shall be nameless, 
stopped at the house of a pious old woman, and 
observing her fondness fora pet dog, ventured 
to ask the name of the animal. The good wo- 
man answered by saying that she called him 
‘Moreover.’ ‘Is not that a strange name ?’ in- 
quired the gentleman. ‘Yes,’ said the pious 
old lady, ‘ but I thought it must be a good one, 
as I found it in the Bible.” ‘ Found it in the 
Bible ? quoth the gentleman. ‘Pray in what 
part ef the Bible did you find it?) The old 
lady took down her Bible with the utmost rever- 
ence, and turning to the text, read as follows : 
* Moreover the dog came and licked his sores.’ 
‘There,’ said she triumphantly, ‘ have I not the 
highest authority for the name ?” 

—@~—— 


A MUSICAL MOUSE. 


A correspondent of the Savanaah Georgian 
of the 3rd inst., from the southern part of the 
state, says he has in his posession a very ex- 
traordinary mouse, recently caught by his over- 
seer. In general appearance the little animal 
does not differ from others of its species ; what 
renders itextraordinary is its musical gifts.— 
‘To hear the little creature warbling the ex- 
quisite notes of the canary bird, its imitation 
of the quail or partridge, the peculiar yelp of 
the wild turkey, with an occasional imitation of 
the mocking bird,’ says our correspondent, ‘is 
truly wonderful. Its notes are very sweet, but 
not very loud, though sufficiently so to be 
heard distinctly in any ordinary sized room.’ 

The gentleman who writes the above facts 
is an extensive planter in Glynn county, is said 
to be incapable of committing an imposition 
upon the public. 
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A TRAP. 

A person on one of our wharves the other 
day, observed a sand-peep fluttering in the 
dock. This unusual occurrence led him to 
watch the bird, and he soon fuund that it was 
caught by something. He went to it, and found 
that the peep in his travels had accidentally 
placed his toe in a clam-hole, and the clam, 
feeling something in his mouth, had naturally 
closed it and secured the bird. The clam was 
dug, and after the curiosity of the neighborhood 
was satisfied, the bird was released, and suffer- 
ed to go on his wanderings.—[ Gloucester Tel. 

—~—- 


SCRAPS. 


Bap Books ano Evi, Company.—Sir Peter 
Lely made it a rule never te look ata bad pic- 
ture, having found by experience that when- 
ever he did so, hus pencil took a tnt from it.— 
Apply the same rule to bad books and bad 
company. 


Christian love cannot be cultivated, nor envy 
destroyed in our hearts, but by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. We may as well try to pull 
up by the roots the oak of a century’s growth, 
or overturn a mountain by our own strength, as 
to eradicate the vice of envy froin our hearts, 
without the aid of God’s own Spirit—that aid 
is promised to fervent and persevering prayer, 
and if we have it not, the fault is our own. 


The Home Journal says :—We overheard the 
following fragment of conversation, the other 
day, on board the Alida: ‘I met Lord Elles- 
mere and his party at Niagara the other day. 
| knew the ladies were persons of distinction 
the moment J saw them, because they wore no 
jewelry, or any other ornament whatever!’ 


While P. T. Barnum was lately delivering a 
temperance address at Cleveland, some one 
called out in the audience, ‘ Whut shall we do 
with all the grain now required for distilling ?” 
to which he with his usual readigess answered, 
‘Feed the drunkard’s wife and children with it, 
they have gone hungry long enough.’ 


‘ John, did you find any egys in the old hen’s 
nest this morning? ‘No, sir: if the old hen 





laid any, she has mislaid them.’ 





who hath travelled over a beautiful val 
being on the top of a-hill, turneth abo 
delight to take a view of it again.—[ 


satin of sanctity, and the purple of mod 
so shall you have God himself to be re 
suiter.—[ Tertullien. 


move in charity, rest in Providence, and ty 
upon the poles of truth.—{ Bacon. 


rect them to the care of the Red 
then they will never miscarry.—[M. Henry, 
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He that hath led a holy life is like a 
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It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s minj 























When you send your prayers, be sure to gi 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CLOCK. 


The household clock, with dial dim, 
Still marks the flight of time ; 

Speaks with a silvery voice each hour, 
And rings its merry chime. 

More than a hundred years have passed 
Since first its race began ; 

Yet still it moves with measured step, 
A monitor to man. 


\\ 


How many forms that:sleep in dust 
Have viewed with thoughtless gaze, 
Those circling hours in their swift cours 

That measured out their days! 
The bright eyed boy, the aged sire, 
The maid, the matron gray, 
Alike have looked upon its face, 
And then have passed away. 


A thousand memories thrill my soul, 
As on my ravished ear : 
Rings the gay chimes, in early years 
I loved so much to hear. 

A father, mother, sisters dear, 
And joyous brothers, too, 

All smiled around me in those days, 
When life and hopes were new. 


But they have passed away from earth; 
Their voices greet no more ; 

No more their smile and fond embrace 
Shall welcome as of yore: 

Yet there, unchanged by fleeting time, 
Unmoved by grief or joy, 

Still ticks the clock, as soberly 
As when I was a boy. 


And still its circling hands shall move, 
The passing hour shall sound, 
When those who daily view it row 
Are slumbering in the ground. 
For other eyes, for other ears, 
Twill note the flight of time: 
Midst scenes of gladness and of tears 
It merrily shall chime. 


Swift as a mighty river’s tide 
Our days and years sweep by, 
And time for us will soon be lost 
In vast eternity. 
Oh! then that we might hear aright 
The voices of the hours! 
Improve to-day, while yet it lasts! 
‘0-morrow is not ours. 


THE LITTLE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


T am a little child, you see, 
My strength is little too, 
But yet I fain would saved be; 

Lord, teach me what to do. 


My Savior, hear ; thou for my good, 
Wert pleased a child to be ; 

And thou didst shed thy precious blood 
Upon the cross for me. 


My dearest Savior, tell me how 
My thankfulness to show, 

For all thy love before and now, 
Else I shall never know. 
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I think, since I so often hear 
That thou dost want my heart, 

As thy reward and purchase dear, 
That thou in earnest art. 


Come then, and take this heart of mine— 
Comme, take me as I ain; 

I know that I by right am thine, 
Thou loving, gracious Lamb. 


But I am weak, and nothing can 
Without thy Spirit do; 

Help me, O thou Aknighty One, 
Help my companions too. 


Preserve our |ittle hearts secure 
From every hurt and stain ; 
First make thein, and then keep them pure, 

And shut out all that’s vain. 
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FEAR OF GOD. 
My son, be this thy simple plan ;_ 
Fear God, and love thy fellow man; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, . 
That sin lends sorrow double power. 
With hand and brow and busom cleat, 
Fear God, and know no other fear. 














At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 











